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EDITORIAL. 


THOSE of our members who were present at the last Annual 
General Meeting will remember an interesting sketch by Professor 
W. R. Shepherd of the constitution and aims of the Council on 
Foreign Relations, which was founded in 1918 in the United 
States, and recently absorbed, in order to avoid unnecessary 


duplication of functions, the American Institute of International 
Affairs originally contemplated. With a small and extremely 
select membership roll of less than 200, it is able to combine 
what appears to English minds an extremely high subscription, 
so that it enjoys an enviable freedom from financial cares in 
the performance of those functions, identical with our own, for 
which it was created. From recent communications received 
from the General Manager, who expresses the most friendly 
desire to work in close touch and co-operation with the British 
Institute, we learn that a quarterly journal is projected, to be 
known as the “ Council Table,’ which it is hoped to change 
into a monthly publication at an early stage of its career. Dr. 
A. C. Coolidge is mentioned as the probable editor, and we shall 
look forward to its appearance with interest. We have also 
received from the same quarter a number of copies of a report 
of a most interesting meeting held by the Council on Foreign 
Relations on the subject of the Washington Conference. It is 
exceedingly gratifying to learn that the remarks of speakers 
in this debate were referred to and discussed in the deliberations 
of the American Senate, and we take this opportunity of con- 


gratulating our ‘‘ opposite number” on thus establishing, so 
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early in its career, the practical utility of an independent and 
impartial organisation for the study of international affairs, in 
the formation of an enlightened public opinion. 

The achievements of the Washington Conference appear to 
have been exposed to criticism considerably more hostile and 
searching than they received at the hands of the British Institute. 
One speaker indeed, Mr. Paul D. Cravath, regarded the results 
as the best attainable in the circumstances, though he admitted 
that they were not ideal, and even “ rather bad in some of their 
provisions.” But, judging from the utterances of those who 
took part in the discussion, the sense of the meeting was dis- 
tinctly with the opening speaker, Mr. Norman H. Davis, a former 
Under-Secretary of State, in condemning the treatment of the 
Far Eastern Question in general and the Four Power Treaty in 
particular. 

At the back of the minds of most members there seemed a 
wistful regret that the United States had stood aside from the 
League of Nations, and a hope that this abstention might not 
be permanent, though Mr. Cravath trenchantly described the 
Assembly as ‘‘% town-hall affair, with an unwieldy body, a 
great majority of the members having no interest whatsoever 
in the question before them at the time.” 

Mr. Norman Davis contended first that the rapid progress 
made at the outset on the question of reduction in naval arma- 
ments was a tactical mistake, and that the American naval 
proposals should have been made use of as the consideration 
for the cancellation of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. The use 
of the Four Power Treaty as an alternative means of attaining 
this object was, apart from other objections, ineffective. Mr. 
Davis quoted a statement by the Japanese Foreign Minister to 
the effect that this Treaty “‘ was not intended to abrogate the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, but rather to widen and extend it,” 
and contended that instead of getting rid of the Alliance, 
America had become a party to it, and extended its scope. 

It was, in fact, upon the Four Power Treaty that the attack 
of Mr. Davis and his supporters was mainly concentrated. 
Whatever the precise responsibilities and obligations attaching 
to it, as to which those present seemed to entertain vague and 
conflicting views, it appeared to these speakers that America, 
after the inevitable abandonment of her traditional isolation, 
had taken a retrograde step upon the path leading to the dis- 
credited policy of Balance of Power, rather than advancing 
towards the universal conference and co-operation aimed at by 
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the League of Nations. However little committed by such 
an alliance, a small group of Powers, purporting to regulate the 
affairs of the Pacific to the exclusion of all others, ran the risk 
of the formation of counter-alliances, whose existence might lead 
to catastrophe. Mr. Roland 8. Morris, formerly American 
Ambassador to Japan, suggested a very real possibility of a 
Russo-German-Chinese alliance. The remedy suggested was 
the inclusion of all nations interested in the Pacific as participants 
in the Treaty. A further danger of dealing with local situations 
by means of treaties limited to the few nations most immediately 
interested was that America might become entangled in a chain 
of alliances in different parts of the world, upon which Mr. Davis 
said: “‘ When all of these alliances get to working for the peace 
of the world, we may well imagine how beautiful are the future 
prospects for peace.” 

It would obviously be contrary to our declared policy to 
offer any comments upon these opinions. They have evidently 
created a considerable impression in the United States, and it 
is thought that a summary of them may be of interest to our 
members. Any who are desirous of studying the discussion in 
greater detail should apply to our office in Malet Street for the 
loan of a copy of the Report, for which purpose a sufficient 
number are available. The object of these observations is to 
call attention to the activities of our American counterpart with 
reference to a matter which is of equal interest to ourselves. 











THE INFLUENCE OF COMMUNICATIONS ON THE 
REGULATION OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 


(Paper read on March 7th, 1922.) 


SEVERAL years before the war Kipling wrote a story in which 
he assumed that by the year 2000 a.D. the words “ Transportation 
is civilisation’ would be accepted by the whole world as a 
fundamental principle to be defended at all cost. 

The world war, by denying to all the facilities for trans- 
portation so unthinkingly enjoyed in the past, has speeded up 
the realisation of Kipling’s anticipation by bringing home to an 
ever-increasing number of people in all parts of the world the 
vital influence of communications on the history and future 
development of our present civilisation. As a result, an analysis 
of the general effect of communications on the development of 
civilisation, which in 1914 would have been regarded as a 
thoughtful study of a special subject, would now be considered a 
collection of platitudes. Everybody realises that improved com- 
munications have resulted in the centralisation of administration, 
the specialisation and segregation of industries, the vast increase 
in output in all directions, and the gradual interlocking of interests 
over widening areas. It is not, therefore, necessary to deal with 
this aspect of the question, but rather to trace the influence of 
communications on the development of international relations. 

Let us start with an abstract survey of the beginnings of this 
matter. The first reaction of widening circles of group interests 
brought into contact through the growth of communications has 
generally been a hostile one. This is not unnatural, as the 
contact was purely an external one. Further expansion of these 
group interests is only possible by forcible absorption of the 
weaker ones. This process naturally goes on till groups of 
interests of approximately equal strength come in contact, when 
equilibrium is reached in any given conditions. On any change 
in the conditions the process of adjustment continues till a fresh 
equilibrium is reached. 

It is evident, therefore, that the first effects on civilisation of 
increased communications will tend to bring about border conflicts 
followed by wars of conquest. One can imagine, however, that 
during the periods of equilibrium a process of infiltration gradually 
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takes place at the points of contact until a stage arrives when 
the interests of one group are so intermingled with the interests 
of its neighbours that any attempt to disturb forcibly the existing 
conditions would be disastrous to both parties. This fact is not 
at first realised, and has to be brought home by bitter experience 
to both parties, and so gradually to all parties. By this time the 
contact between the different, and hitherto opposing, groups of 
interests is not only an external but an internal contact, and 
it is little by little realised that, in addition to competing interests, 
there are certain common interests which are essential to the 
existence and development of all other interests. This is the stage 
of international relations through which we are now passing. 

It is evident that we are not likely, in following this path, to 
achieve the same degree of development simultaneously in every 
department of human activity. If, therefore, we want to inquire 
where these tendencies are leading us, we naturally turn to that 
aspect of civilisation which from its nature is of the most general 
importance and in which international co-operation may be 
expected to develop at an earlier stage than in any other 
direction—namely, Communications. Let us, therefore, consider 
briefly what has happened in this field, with a view to venturing 
on some tentative general deductions which may be of use as 
a basis of study, and even of progress, in other directions. 

We need not go back further than the Congress of Vienna 
(1815). At that time international rivers were the most important 
existing arteries of inland international traffic. The Congress of 
Vienna firstly agreed on certain principles of international right 
establishing freedom, equality of treatment and continuous 
opportunity of navigation on these rivers, and secondly prescribed 
that a certain administrative régime should be adopted involving 
joint control of an international river by the riparian states. 
The above principles of right were the basis of the Acts of 
Navigation of various rivers, being gradually interpreted in a 
more and more liberal spirit until the Act of Mannheim (1868), 
which in principle accorded the same freedom to non-riparian as 
to riparian navigation. The administrative intentions of the 
Congress of Vienna were only partially carried out. 

During the past century a large number of rivers in all parts 
of the world have become of international importance. Irrigation, 
reclamation, hydraulic power, fishing and other water rights 
have assumed a rapidly growing importance and have to be 
taken into account as well as navigation. The development of 


canals, railways, ports, telegraphs, telephones and mechanical 
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transport, not to mention flying and wireless, have opened up an 
enormous field which has never been reviewed as a whole from 
the standpoint of international right. Pre-war international 
relations regarding communications had been built up haphazard. 
A large number of international agreements affecting transporta- 
tion had been entered into without any reference to general 
principles, but as most of these agreements had been based on 
mutual economic interest, their combined effect had been to 
build up a liberal practice, though there were a few notable 
exceptions which will be referred to later. 

In certain questions in which the general interest was most 
widespread and was universally recognised, e.g. in Postal, 
Telegraph, and Wireless matters, world-wide conventions were 
agreed to, and in Europe the Berne Railway Convention of 1890 
was a striking example of an international convention, the 
stipulations of which, based on the general interest, were entirely 
divorced from political considerations. 

And so we arrive at the Great War and the Paris Conference. 

The specific problems arising out of the Peace Treaties were 
of great complexity. There were the natural technical difficulties 
of framing, at short notice, stipulations safeguarding in the future 
an enlightened régime of international communications—the more 
necessary as in the demoralisation resulting from the war there 
was no guarantee that, after a complete break of five years, the 
pre-war standard of transportation ethics would be recognised. 
There were the numerous special problems arising out of the 
vast and simultaneous changes in practically all the frontiers of 
Europe. Access to the sea had to be assured to the new land- 
locked or nearly landlocked states. The creation of new states 
involved a train of problems to safeguard—under the new 
conditions—the communications facilities necessary for their 
economic existence with due regard to the general interest. 

Obviously the only way of tackling the situation was to start by 
laying down general principles regarding the various means of com- 
munication and then to apply these principles to the specific cases. 
The Ports, Waterways, and Railways Commission of the Paris 
Conference, therefore, spent several of its early sittings considering 
draft general conventions on Freedom of Transit, International 
Waterways, and Ports. Although later on work on these con- 
ventions was suspended in order to concentrate on the Treaty 
clauses, yet they were sufficiently advanced to enable individual 
articles or blocks of articles from these draft conventions to be 
embodied in the peace treaties. The preliminary work had 
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established a common basis, and by putting into shape a sort of 
public opinion was invaluable in preventing the presentation, or 
if presented the approval, of unreasonable demands by individual 
states. It is significant that this Commission, which was the 
largest at Paris, having the representatives of fourteen states on 
it, presented one of the very few unanimous reports covering 
sixty-four articles of the Treaty of Versailles. 

At this stage the discussions on the proposed general conven- 
tions had clearly brought out certain important points. 

Not the least important of these was the essential difference 
between questions of international right and questions of inter- 
national administration. Questions of international right affect 
the general interest and should, as a rule, be independent of 
locality. International administration is, or should be, com- 
paratively, only an incident in the application of the general 
principles of international right. It depends on circumstances 
whether international administration is necessary for the applica- 
tion of these principles. It is evident that international adminis- 
tration can only be brought into being in virtue of agreements to 
which the state or states territorially interested are parties. In 
the present state of development of international relations it is 
natural that a state should be disinclined voluntarily to agree 
to any administrative arrangement which tends to limit even 
indirectly its sovereign powers. I can hardly conceive, however, 
a less objectionable form of penalty imposed in a peace treaty, 
than the institution, in the general interest, of proved methods 
of international collaboration. Such, for example, are the river 
commissions which have been instituted for the principal rivers 
of Europe. 

I might here mention the principle which was adopted at 
Paris of making the grant of territorial sovereignty or privileges 
dependent on the acceptance of obligations to conform with 
generally accepted standards on questions of communications. 
This is all to the good in bringing about a general recognition of 
such standards. 

A further point which was brought out was that principles of 
general interest do not touch in any way the free commercial 
competition between different routes or transport undertakings. 
In fact the greatest freedom would obtain if all transport under- 
takings were privately owned and operated quite independently 
of political considerations. That is why our British ports and 
railways already conform to the highest existing standards in the 
treatment of international traffic. 
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A very great development was the acceptance of the principle 
of compulsory arbitration for all disputes arising on transportation 
questions out of the treaties, and, later, out of the general con- 
ventions. This is natural, as all such questions deal with the 
general interest, which is a permanent interest, as compared with 
purely political issues, which are transitory, depending on the 
current situation as between different states, and which, therefore, 
do not form a stable basis for arbitration. It is most important 
to distinguish between these two classes of disputes if we wish to 
avoid pitfalls. For example, the Postal, Telegraph, and Wireless 
Conventions, being in the general interest, remain unchanged by 
the Great War. The Postal and Wireless Conventions contain 
arbitration clauses. On the other hand, purely political issues 
determined by one peace treaty may be reversed by a subsequent 
peace treaty, and could only be subject to arbitration in virtue 
of a specific agreement in each case. 

It was not possible to go further with the general conventions 
at the Paris Conference chiefly owing to the opposition of the 

American delegation, and perhaps it was as well at this stage for 
' the question to be dealt with by an international rather than by 
an inter-allied body. As the League of Nations was not yet 
functioning, the French Government took the initiative by 
convening a Commission of Enquiry on Freedom of Com- 
munications and Transit on which several neutral states had 
representatives. This Commission was later adopted by the 
Council of the League of Nations as the Provisional Communica- 
tions and Transit Committee of the League of Nations. 

The Committee drafted an important resolution outlining the 
proposed Communications and Transit organisation of the League, 
and providing for the first General Conference on Communications 
and Transit. This resolution was adopted by the Council of the 
League and later on by the First Assembly. 

The Committee then, as a result of some months’ work, 
drafted a complete scheme for the Communications and Transit 
organisation of the League and general conventions or recom- 
mendations on Freedom of Transit, International Rivers, Railways 
and Ports, the whole forming the agenda of the Communications 
and Transit Conference held at Barcelona in March and April 
1921 with much success. 

Incidentally the Committee convened and organised the 
European Passports and Customs Formalities Conference held at 
Paris in October 1920. At this Conference the experts agreed on 
a unanimous report on the steps which should be taken to effect 
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an improvement in these matters, thereby turning the efforts of 
all states in the same direction, though some countries have 
advanced further along the road than others. 

Now as regards communications, what are likely to be the 
principles of general interest evolved? Ultimately I think it is 
not too much to aim in principle at the exercise and availability 
of all forms of communications under conditions quite irrespective 
of nationality; that is to say, everyone will enjoy the same 
material conditions of communications in any part of the world 
as if there were no national frontiers. Let us see what are the 
present circumstances limiting the general adoption of this ideal. 

Firstly, the political elements of the different states are rather 
frightened at recognising as an accepted principle of international 
right what they have freely adopted as the basis of international 
agreements in the past—they hesitate to commit themselves to 
principles, just as the most upright business man might hesitate 
to bind himself to refrain from certain questionable, though 
possibly not illegal, practices which he has not the slightest 
intention of indulging in. This, of course, can be got over by 
familiarity and by realisation of the advantages gained by defining 
common standards as a step towards their general adoption. 

Secondly, the various states, in different degrees, are very 
much preoccupied with the safeguarding of their legitimate vital 
national interests. I will deal with this question under the 
heading of communications in war. 

Thirdly, while the principle of freedom of communications in 
itself does not imply any limitation whatever to the national 
policies as to the prohibition of immigration, customs tariffs, 
etc., it has unfortunately become the practice in some countries, 
where the means of communication are state-owned, to subsidise, 
indirectly, specific national industries by means of tariff con- 
cessions on railways or other means of transport. Doubtless in 
certain cases this method has administrative advantages, though 
more generally it is the result of the tendency not to face the 
issue of a direct subsidy to the industry assisted. On the other 
hand, it is equally evident that this practice interferes with the 
natural working of transport undertakings by the imposition of 
uneconomic conditions of working, vitiates indirectly the customs 
régime, and disturbs the application of commercial treaties. The 
time is not yet quite ripe for the complete separation of trans- 
portation from economic policy in this respect, but it must come 
if freedom of communications is to be a real thing. It is wiser 
to bring about the change gradually. At Barcelona the question 
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was not definitely decided one way or another, but was deliberately 
left open, which in itself is a hopeful indication. 

Fourthly, certain states find it hard to believe that the 
acceptance of the above principles does not prejudice their rights 
of sovereignty, or to recognise that it does not in any way interfere 
with the management of their national means of communication. 
There is no question of imposing exterior legislation. On the 
contrary, each state is free to take such measures in conformity 
with its own legislation as are necessary to carry out the principles, 
the co-ordinating factor being that disputes not otherwise settled 
must be submitted to arbitration. 

Fifthly, it is not practicable to lay down regulations as to the 
extent to which freedom of communications can be maintained 
in time of national emergency or war. We have face to face 
two fundamental principles, that of free communications and 
that of national self-preservation. All that can be done is 
to establish that the principle of freedom of communications 
is to be maintained to the fullest possible extent compatible 
with the national emergency, or, in time of war, with the rights 
and duties of belligerents and neutrals. World opinion must, 
decide when the time comes whether the principle of freedom of 
communications is being unreasonably interfered with. During 
the war the Allied blockade with its liberal scheme for rationing 
neutrals was tolerated, but the German submarine campaign 
ranged the world against her. The method of providing for a 
balance, in any given circumstances, between the right of national 
self-preservation on the one hand, and the various established 
principles of general interest on the other hand, would seem to 
be a more promising line of approach to the thorny question of 
rules of war, than any attempt, at the outset, to formulate 
detailed regulations which might not be applicable when the 
time arrives for their observance. It is interesting to note that 
blockade, which is so often spoken about as an alternative to 
military force, is nothing more or less than the denial of external 
transport. 

Sixthly, the question arises whether the equality of treat- 
ment implied by freedom of communications should be accorded, 
not only to passengers and to goods irrespective of nationality, 
but also to the flags of vessels of all nationalities. As regards 
the freedom of passage of vessels in transit with their cargoes 
across internal waterways, there appears to be no difficulty, but 
this is not the case in respect of equality of treatment on national 
railways and waterways with regard to the flag of the vessels on 
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which part of a through journey is accomplished. This is a 
most important point, especially to maritime nations. Before 
the war, Germany handed over the control of her transmigrant - 
stations to German shipping companies, and these did not hesitate 
to discriminate in the treatment of transmigrants in order to 
force them to travel in German vessels. Germany also established 
preference on the railways in favour of her shipping by a system 
of combined tariffs for rail and sea transport involving concealed 
rebates from the railways to German shipping companies. These 
practices were expressly forbidden in the Peace Treaties, but 
when it came to embodying this prohibition in a general con- 
vention there were hesitations in certain quarters. Italy, for 
example, wished to retain the power to make combined rail and 
sea tariffs reserved to her own shipping. It is well known that 
certain states have always reserved coastal traffic, which generally 
speaking is national traffic, to their national shipping, and this 
principle had to be recognised with certain limitations on inter- 
national rivers; but as regards favouring national shipping by 
discriminatory railway rates on international traffic, it is evident 
that this amounts to subsidising indirectly one transport under- 
taking at the expense of the others, thus raising the cost of 
transport to all users. This form of indirect and often concealed 
subsidy has the same objections as any other form of discrimina- 
tion by nationality, and is incompatible with the principle of 
freedom of communications. The American Government have 
been led by the parlous state of their shipping industry to try 
to bolster it up by insisting on a certain proportion of immigrants 
travelling by American vessels, and also by providing for dis- 
criminatory railway rates in favour of their national shipping, 
with, however, the great difference compared with German pre-war 
practice, that they set out to do it openly. I had hoped that 
the recent report that the American Government propose to vote 
a large sum for subsidising their merchant marine indicated the 
possibility of a change over to the far less objectionable system 
of direct subsidies, but it appears that these direct subsidies are 
to be in addition to the above discriminatory measures. It is to 
be hoped that the American Government will think better of the 
latter. At Barcelona full equality of treatment to all flags was 
provided for in the case of transit traffic, but in the case of export 
and import traffic the right remains to favour national shipping 
by means of combined tariffs. 

Let us now see what has been achieved so far. 

At Barcelona, by a unanimous vote except for one abstention, 
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a General Convention was adopted on Freedom of Transit 
applicable to inland waterways and railways, including access to 
the high seas across territorial waters. Air transit is provided 
for in the Air Convention, and the time was not considered ripe 
to legislate for transit by road. This Convention on Freedom of 
Transit embodies a principle of vital importance to civilisation, 
and I think one of the highest conceptions resulting from the 
Great War. What is this principle of freedom of transit? 
Expressed in its simplest form, it is the right of any state to 
have the same conditions of access to the sea or to any other 
state across an intervening state as if that intervening state 
did not exist. That is to say, the conditions should be deter- 
mined by commercial and technical considerations and not by 
political considerations. It should be noted that freedom of 
transit does not imply facilities for penetrating into any state, 
but only for crossing it. Each state remains master in its own 
house, but refrains from using its geographical situation to refuse, 
or extort onerous terms for, the right of way of traffic which 
would normally have to traverse its territory. Thus freedom of 
transit is of direct and immediate universal interest. No part of 
the world is so distant from any country that the latter is not 
concerned in freedom of transit across it. Hence a Convention 
on Freedom of Transit is likely to command general acceptance, 
and lends itself particularly to arbitration in the case of disputes. 
Moreover, the general pre-war practice of free transit as the best 
expression of mutual interest encourages the expectation of 
stability and progress in its codification. 

Next, a General Convention was adopted at Barcelona, with 
one adverse vote and three abstentions, relating to waterways of 
international concern. It was no mean achievement to draw up 
principles acceptable to forty states, coming from all parts of the 
world, as fundamental principles were obscured by the diversity 
of local conditions, by conflicting national interests, and by the 
necessity for taking into account other uses than navigation for 
the water of international rivers. Further, the conception of 
international right was found to differ in Europe and in South 
America. Nevertheless a world-wide convention was agreed to, 
which is a great advance on anything that has gone before. 
These two Conventions have been signed by a large number of 
states and become binding on those states which ratify them, 
and on several states who have contracted in the treaties to 
adhere to them. 

The draft Railway Convention was turned into a recom- 
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mendation on the initiative of the French Delegation, but a 
Railway Convention is to be adopted within two years. 

A recommendation as to the régime of any port placed 
under an international guarantee was adopted. The provisions 
of this recommendation had already been embodied in the Treaty 
of Sévres as applicable to Constantinople, Smyrna, Alexandretta, 
Haifa and other Turkish ports, and this part of the Treaty will, 
I hope, not be modified. 

A declaration was adopted conferring the right to a maritime 
flag on inland states, e. g. Czecho-Slovakia and Switzerland. To 
effect this, it was necessary, for legal reasons, to recognise the 
registration of vessels at some selected place in the interior of 
each land-locked country. 

The constitution of the Communications and Transit organisa- 
tion of the League was definitely adopted and an Advisory and 
Technical Committee elected. Here, again, communications have 
led the way, and the procedure established will be a valuable 
precedent for similar organisations in directions where international 
co-operation has not been so greatly developed. 

It is important to recognise that these conventions are not 
an idealistic conception of abstract principles, but are the simplest 
common expression of the interests of each of the contracting parties. 
This step by step progress, keeping within the recognised bounds 
of common interests, not only preserves a natural tendency to 
carry out such conventions, but enlists the necessary force of 
public opinion in their support. 

The establishment of agreed principles is an important develop- 
ment, if only because it tends to result in each question being 
treated on its merits instead of being interlocked with other 
questions having no relation to it. 

A further point of interest is that, once the principle of 
compulsory arbitration was agreed on, it became possible to 
draw up conventions in more general terms, leaving their inter- 
pretation to the agreed jurisdiction. In this way the pitfalls of 
trying to provide in detail for every contingency were avoided. 

As an indication of the practical value attached to the results 
obtained, I would refer to the very strong resolution passed 
by the International Chamber of Commerce in support of the 
Passports Conference and of the Barcelona Conference. The 
execution of these conventions and recommendations will depend 
on the extent of public opinion in their favour, and therefore the 
resolutions referred to above, coming from an important and 
closely affected group of interests, are of considerable importance. 
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The Barcelona Conference is an example of the characteristic 
methods of the League of Nations. It brought out the great 
advantage of informal non-binding discussion between experts 
before national policies are decided on. It is obviously essential 
that these preliminary informal discussions should be carried out 
in private, otherwise there will not be a frank exchange of views. 
The formal discussions as at Barcelona should, of course, take 
place in public to bring the influence of public opinion into play. 
Doubtless the personal contact between the experts, which was 
almost continuous for over two years, contributed largely to the 
results obtained; it is therefore important to note that the 
technical organisation of the League of Nations ensures continuity 
of this close personal touch, chiefly through the Advisory and 
Technical Committee. It is not generally recognised how long it 
takes to understand the difficulties and the real points of view of 
a large number of different countries, and no real progress can be 
made in international negotiations till this knowledge has been 
acquired by all the parties who have interests at stake. A 
permanent organisation, by maintaining continuity of touch, 
goes a long way to eliminate this source of difficulty and delay. 
The advantage of direct discussion of technical questions between 
the responsible heads of departments of different countries, as 
compared with the old method of corresponding through Foreign 
Offices and Embassies, would be too obvious to mention were it 
not for the danger of this aspect being overlooked in the event of 
our being stampeded back to the “ Old Diplomacy ” over some 
political issue. 

Finally, one was very much struck by the rapidity with 
which a necessary conference can be convoked by the League of 
Nations organisation as compared with the pre-war methods, by 
which it ordinarily took years to convene any general conference. 

To sum up, the special significance of the Barcelona Conference 
lies in the formal recognition of the influence of communications 
on the peace of the world. The world-wide community of interest 
in communications and transit has been recognised by the 
successful codification of international right as regards certain 
aspects of communications on a world-wide basis, and by the 
agreement to submit all differences arising out of the new code 
to the bar of public opinion as expressed by the machinery of 
conciliation through the advisory and technical organisation of 
the League of Nations, and by the jurisdiction of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. 

These results could not have been achieved in the face of 
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conflicting interests inevitable after many years of un-co-ordinated 
national policies, had there not been an exhaustive previous 
study by a representative Committee, and had there not been at 
Barcelona the healthy influence of an embryo public opinion 
which focused the divergent points of view to a far clearer result 
than had been hoped for at the outset. Because the questions 
dealt with are of general interest, these results possess the elements 
of stability, and are a happy augury for the regulation of inter- 
national affairs where the general interest, and not any transient 
political interest, is concerned. 

I venture to suggest that there are many other questions which 
could advantageously be treated in this spirit of the general interest. 
At present, while we are all conscious of the existence of a 
realm of general interest, to the extent, at least, of recognising 
that a modern war hurts the victors very little less than the 
vanquished, no conscious attempt has been made to identify and 
classify these interests as a whole. It may be asked, however, 
how this would help with purely national interests, which are the 
cause of most wars. Let us imagine that the example set in the 
field of communications is generally followed, and that these 
principles of general interest are charted in their appropriate 
relief in the whole sphere of human activity. Should we not 
have at the same time defined the limits to the legitimate play 
of purely national interests? Just as we take it as a matter of 
course in this the freest of countries that private interests must 
be subordinated to national interests, so the maximum freedom 
of national interests is only possible by safeguarding the general 
interest. 

The gradual recognition of the existence of principles touching 
the common security and well-being would lead to any state 
which transgresses such principles alienating that world public 
opinion which is becoming increasingly essential as a safeguard 
against aggression. Ultimately, perhaps—if we allow ourselves 
to be ruled a little more by reason and a little less by sentiment— 
it will be natural for all nations to unite against any aggression 
against these principles wherever it may occur. 

It seems to me that in the measure that we advance in this 
direction we have progressed towards the realisation of inter- 
national peace. 

H. O. Mance. 











NATIONALITY IN RELATION TO THE BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS. 


Tue “ British Empire” is now “an association of free 
nations ’’—legal recognition of this fact has been given by the 
form in which the Treaty of Versailles was signed, and now again 
by the Irish Treaty. It follows inevitably that each nation has 
the right, if not the duty, to mark out its own “ nationals.” To 
do so is merely to fill in the necessary details of the picture of 
which the outlines are already drawn unalterably. The old 
definition of ‘ British nationality’ contained in the British 
Nationality and Status of Aliens Acts, 1914-1918, which leaves 
Australia and Canada in exactly the same position as Northumber- 
land or Cornwall, is out of date. At the same time we have to 
. avoid defining the relationship of the individual to his ‘“‘ nation ” 
in the same language and by the use of the same term as that 
which defines his relationship to the association itself as a whole 
and to the monarch who embodies the unitary principle of that 
association. We cannot keep the term “ nationality ” to express 
two quite different things, namely, membership of the component 
‘nation’? and membership of the group. If “ nationality” is 
the appropriate name for membership of the nation, we need a 
new term for the relationship of the individual person to the 
whole group. 

We have to develop an appropriate terminclogy for expressing 
our new and complex relations. In building up this terminology 
it is more important to express accurately the true facts of our 
internal British Commonwealth relationships and to give satis- 
faction to the legitimate and legalised aspirations of our own 
members, than to have too scrupulous a regard for the formule 
of diplomacy. If we were to follow those formule slavishly the 
argument might be brought forward that the word “ nationals ”’ 
(French ‘“ nationaux’’) is now well established in international 
dealing to indicate membership of anything that is one “ persona ” 
in international law, and, with reference to international relation- 
ships, so long as the British Empire is for any purpose whatever 
a unit in international affairs, no other expression can be adopted 
without causing the greatest confusion and uncertainty. But 
the time for this argument has gone by. We have already 
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committed ourselves to a use of the term “‘ nations ”’ for the various 
partners in the British Commonwealth, and we must, therefore, 
use the expression “ nationality ” for the relation which exists 
between an individual and the member of the British Association 
of Free Peoples, 7. e. Great Britain, Ireland, Canada, Australia, 
etc., to which he happens to belong. 

Again, had we been still free to make a choice, it might have 
been argued that we ought to start from the relationship in which 
the individual stands to the monarch as the unitary principle of 
the group, a relationship expressed by the term—consecrated by 
the common law and by immemorial usage—‘ British subject.” 
But, while there is no reason for discarding the term “ British 
subject’ as at any rate one method of denoting the individual 
member of a nation of the British Commonwealth, there is no 
substantive in common use corresponding to “subject” as 
“ nationality ” corresponds to “ national’; we cannot well speak 
of “ British subjecthood,” and, in fact, the Irish Treaty has 
already supplied the term of which we are in search when it 
speaks of the “common citizenship” of Great Britain and of the 
Irish Free State, an expression which must be understood as 
referring to the position of individual members of the two com- 
munities concerned, and not to the communities themselves. The 
Irish Free State is not a “ citizen’’: but the individual Irishman 
has the rights of citizenship. It is true that at first sight it seems 
easier to think of a “ city ” in modern times as a component part 
in a wider organism, and as a matter of history the use of the 
words “ citizen,”’ ‘‘ citoyen,”’ in American and French constitutional 
law is a legacy of the inspiration which the eighteenth century 
derived from Greek and Roman history, but the word has noble 
traditions and we need not embark on pedantic etymological 
criticism. 

But the Canadians must abandon the use of the term 
“ Canadian citizen’ introduced into the Canadian Immigration 
Act 1910, and definitely adhere to the terms “‘ Canadian national ”’ 
and “ Canadian nationality ” which their Act of 1921 has adopted. 

This is not to say that it will be necessary or desirable to put 
all the new constitutional arrangements into the form of an 
imperial law, but it is desirable that new legislation on British, 
or any part of British ‘“ subjecthood,” nationality, or citizenship 
which is inconsistent with the new arrangements should not be 
passed in any part of the British Empire. For this purpose 
further inter-British-national discussion is necessary and some 
proper understanding should be reached. 
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Thus the Canadian Acts already referred to—the Act of 1910, 
which defines a “‘ Canadian citizen,’ and the Act of 1921, which 
has added to that definition of Canadian citizen new definitions 
of “ Canadian national’? and “ Canadian nationality ’’—need 
reconsideration with a view to a harmonious treatment of the 
whole question. A cardinal feature of any permanent settlement 
must surely be to get away from the vicious legacy of the practice 
of local naturalisation, and to secure that all individual nationals 
of the associate nations are citizens of the whole Commonwealth. 
On this point the Canadian Act of 1921 needs careful consideration, 
as it seems (though this clearly was not the intention of its 
authors) that a person may in the future be a Canadian national 
who is not a British subject, the enactment making Canadian 
nationality descend in the male line through an unlimited series 
of generations though born out of Canada and out of the British 
Empire. Also the reference that the Act makes to what it in 
substance calls “ a national of the United Kingdom under the law 
of the United Kingdom,” was premature when enacted and, if 
the Irish Treaty is adopted, will be ipso facto out of date. 
Similarly the new legislation suggested in South Africa should 
await a general Conference. At such a Conference the Mother 
Country will have to bring up the question of amending the 
British Nationality and Status of Aliens Act by safeguarding 
the rights of the associated nations to define what classes 
of British subjects—or ‘“ British citizens”—are to be their 
“ nationals’: this will give an opportunity for reconsidering the 
use of the word “ nationality ” to express the relationship of the 
individual to the whole British Commonwealth. 

It should be added that henceforward it will be necessary for 
our diplomatists in any treaty or arrangement with foreign Powers 
to be on the watch for any ambiguity which may creep into a 
treaty or agreement by the use of the word “nationals” or 
“‘ ressortissants.”” The greatest care will always have to be 
exercised to make it clear whether the class of persons referred 
to is the whole mass of British subjects or citizens or only the 
‘nationals ’’ of some particular associated nation. It is believed 
that it was the neglect of this precaution in the scheme for the 
Court of International Justice which in fact led to the legislative 
action taken by Canada in 1921. The scheme ought, of course, to 
have made it quite clear that the word “‘ nationaux”’ was used on 
behalf of the British Empire in such a sense that each associated 
nation had its own “ nationality.” We need not, however, greatly 
regret what has happened if the result will be to bring the matter 
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up in such a form that it may be discussed, let us hope, at the next 
British Conference. 

It will be seen from what has gone before that the writer 
considers that the form of the oath for members of the Irish 
Legislature prescribed by Article IV. of the Irish Treaty is of 
grave constitutional importance, because (a) it confirms and 
recognises what the Treaty of Versailles had already established— 
viz. the constitution of the “ British Empire” as a group of 
“ nations,” and (6) it supplies a gap in the British constitutional 
terminology by using tke word “ citizenship ’’ to express the 
relationship to the “ group of nations forming the British Common- 
wealth of Nations ” of individual members of each nation within 
the group. This is perhaps a work of sufficient importance even 
for a form of oath. 

There is, however, a tendency in some quarters to go further 
and find in this oath an implication that the individual Irish 
national is in a relationship to the unifying principle of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations different from that of his 
fellow-citizens in Canada, Australia or Great Britain. The oath 
has no such implication or effect. It is the oath of a newly 
elected legislator, 7. e. of a person already a member of the nation 
and the Commonwealth taking up a special function in the nation 
and the Commonwealth, not the oath of a person adhering for 
the first time to a nation and through that nation to the Common- 
wealth—such as is the oath of allegiance taken by an alien on 
naturalisation. It is analogous to the oath taken by a recruit 
on enlistment—an oath which leaves his nationality, even if he 
be an alien (aliens can of course be enlisted in H.M. Forces), 
exastly where it was. Historically the parliamentary oath of 
allegiance in the British Parliament was only introduced for the 
House of Commons in 1610 and for both Houses in 1679 (Anson’s 
Law and Custom of the Constitution, Part I, 2nd Edition, Oxford, 
1892, p. 59). Its introduction made no change in the relationship 
of the ordinary British subject to his sovereign. 

J. Fiscner WILxLiaMs. 











REVIEWS. 


Venizelos—HrrBert Apams Gippons, Ph.D., Litt.D. (T. Fisher 
Unwin, London. 1921. 384 pp.; 5 maps; 4 illustrations.) 


THE difficulties and advantages that inevitably affect a historian 
of contemporary events are clearly stated in the author’s preface. 
When the subject is the biography of a man still living, the incom- 
pleteness of the record must be felt; and this is the case to a peculiar 
degree with the present volume. For, although the date 1921 appears 
on the title page, the narrative stops short of the disastrous end of 
1920, with the defeat of Venizelos at the Greek elections and the return 
of King Constantine. And the book concludes with an anticipation 
of further triumphs which, as all friends of Greece will hope, may be 
ultimately justified, but which seems to show a tragic irony when 
viewed in the light of more recent events. 

Mr. Gibbons writes from personal familiarity with many of the 
characters and with the facts with which he has to deal; and therefore 
his work will be of great value to the historian of the future. He 
rightly recognises, as the leading motive in the whole political life 
of his hero, a far-seeing and whole-hearted devotion to the cause of 
the Greek nation as a whole, not only to that portion of it consisting 
of his Cretan fellow-islanders, or even of the Kingdom of Greece. 

The life of Venizelos, as here narrated, falls naturally into three 
main sections: the struggle of Crete for autonomy and for union 
with the Kingdom of Greece; the reorganisation of Greece, the 
formation of the Balkan alliance, and the war of 1912-13; and 
the policy of Greece and of Venizelos during the Great War and the 
negotiations which followed it. In the first of these periods it is 
not easy to follow ali the vicissitudes of the Cretan insurgents, in 
their relations with the Powers and with Greece. But it is possible 
to find consistency as well as courage and foresight in the 
action of Venizelos, with the help of the clue already given. His 
aim throughout was not merely the emancipation of his own island 
but the strengthening of the Greek Kingdom by the accession of a 
new and virile element; and the events of recent years have fully 
justified that aim. 

The wonderful progress of Greece, both in internal and external 
affairs, during the years that followed Venizelos’ arrival at Athens 
in 1910, is well described. His support of the dynasty is repeatedly 
emphasised; but perhaps hardly enough credit is given, on the other 
side, to King George for his co-operation. His hesitation to call 
upon Venizelos in October 1910 was natural enough in the circum- 
stances ; but after all it only lasted afew days. Mr. Gibbons recognises, 
indeed, how much was due to the constitutional attitude of King 
George, quoting Venizelos’ own words, “ Only suppose King George 
had been like King Constantine.” But he passes over very lightly 
the assassination of the King at Salonica—a calamity which con- 
tributed in no small degree to all the trouble that has followed. The 
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tact and political experience of the King were an invaluable help to 
the idealistic policy of his great minister. 

The history of Greece during the Great War is painful alike to its 
friends and to the Allies. Mistakes were undoubtedly made on both 
sides, but Mr. Gibbons is hardly fair to the French and British. The 
utter inadequacy of the force sent to Salonica for the support of Serbia 
must indeed be admitted; but from this book a reader would hardly 
gather that the 13,000 sent in the autumn of 1915 grew subsequently 
to an army strong enough to strike the first blow leading to the collapse 
of Germany and her Allies. Again, the formation and organisation 
of the new Greek Army in Macedonia was a splendid performance ; 
but it should not be represented as carried out with little support from 
the Allies. Without French and British help the new army could 
not have been trained and equipped, nor could it have been brought 
to Salonica through seas infested with submarines. There is no need 
to belittle this help in order to emphasise the greatness of Venizelos’ 
achievement. And the virulent attacks upon British naval officers— 
who were often carrying out an unpleasant task to the best of their 
ability—are certainly not called for. 

The whole book leads up to its climax in the prediction ‘“ How 
long it will take to achieve the unity of Hellas depends upon the Greek 
people.” This sentence was written before that people had rejected 
Venizelos at the elections of 1920. ‘‘ The life of Venizelos demon- 
strates the futility of vetoes” by the Powers. The Greek people 
alone can regain what they have thrown away. 

Ernest A. GARDNER. 


The Leipzig Trials. By Ctaup Mutts. Introduction by Sir 
Ernest Pollock, K.B.E., K.C., M.P. (H. F. & G. Witherby, 
London. 1921. 238 pp. 8s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Muuuins, who as a member of Sir Ernest Pollock’s staff 
took part in the preparation of the British case for the trial of German 
prisoners and was present in the court at Leipzig during the trials, 
has put together a very valuable account of what happened. The 
sentences pronounced on those who were convicted, as it will be 
remembered, aroused passionate protests in a certain part of the 
English press, and an attempt was made to represent the whole pro- 
ceedings as a gross travesty of justice. Mr. Mullins’s object is, by 
explaining the very real difficulties which occurred, to a large extent 
owing to the difference between English and German legal procedure 
and the differences of intellectual attitude, to remove this misappre- 
hension. He would have us rather concentrate our attention on the 
extreme importance of the precedent which has been established ; 
for the first time in history soldiers and sailors have, after the war 
is over, been brought to trial and punished in the court of their own 
country on charges of misconduct put forward by the governments 
of the enemy states against whose nationals the crimes were com- 
mitted. To a lawyer, to one who knows how important a precedent 
of this kind may become in the future, this fact far outweighs all 
questions as to the severity of the sentences. This result was one of 
much better omen for the future of the world than would have been 
a great mass of severe sentences such as “ were demanded by an 
angry public rather than by statesmen or the fighting services. Had 
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the public opinion of 1919 had its way, the trials might have presented 
a grim spectacle of which future generations would have been ashamed. 
But, thanks to the statesmen and the lawyers, both at the Peace 
Conference and afterwards, a public yearning for revenge was con- 
verted into a real demonstration of the majesty of right and of the 
power of law.” 

The book is chiefly occupied with a graphic and interesting de- 
scription of the scene in Court while the trials were proceeding. Mr. 
Mullins does not in all cases agree with the decisions, but, on the 
other hand, he gives a very impressive testimonial to the attitude 
maintained throughout by Dr. Schmidt, the President. The attitude 
of the German press and public and of the military representatives 
was far less satisfactory. 

The book is strictly limited to the particular subject of the conduct 
of the trials. The author does not explain or record the events which 
preceded. He is perhaps wise in this, for there obviously would be 
serious difficulty at this moment in writing anything like a critical 
account of the proceedings at Paris with regard to this part of the 
Treaty of Versailles and the subsequent actions of the Allied govern- 
ments. A considerable amount of material is available owing to the 
publication in America of the proceedings of the responsible Com- 
mittee, and we should have much valued a discussion on this matter 
from a competent legal source. On the other hand, the events at 
the beginning of January 1920, when for a few days the question of 
the enforcement of the Treaty provided the material for a very serious 
political crisis, still remain very obscure. This is the one case which 
has hitherto occurred in which the Allies agreed without prejudice not 
to insist on the full rights given to them under the Treaty, but it 
appears as if the matter is not yet finished, for, as will be remembered, 
the French and Belgians withdrew their representatives as a protest 
against’ the decisions of the court, and it has been stated that they 
intend in the future to insist on their full rights under the Treaty ; 
of the forty-five criminals selected for trial only nine have, in fact, 
been proceeded against. 











NOTES. 
Meetings of the Spring Session. 


THE first meeting to be dealt with in the present number of the 
Journal is that held on March 7th, when Colonel Mance read the 
interesting paper which appears in another part of this issue. Sir 
William Acworth was in the Chair. In the discussion which followed, 
Mr. Harold Goad emphasised the necessity for such a country as 
Italy of keeping its maritime trade in its own hands, since, in time of 
war, it might have to rely on its own ships to maintain the necessary 
supply of food. Mr. H. C. Woods raised a question as to what penalties 
would be imposed for breach of any convention regulating transport. 
Admiral Sir Sidney Fremantle dealt with the question of sea com- 
munications, and inquired whether this subject was discussed at 
Barcelona. Sir Francis Dent, speaking as one of the delegates at 
the Barcelona Conference, criticised its methods, and the practice 
of sending to such conferences representatives one-half of whom were 
technical specialists and the remainder diplomatic experts. The 
Chairman considered the danger of concealed rebates favouring 
national enterprises as exaggerated, pointing out that railway tariffs 
were always much lower than Customs tariffs. Mr. C. E. Fayle and 
Captain Whitefoord also took part in the discussion. 

On March 21st a paper by Mr. Fischer-Williams was read, in the 
unfortunate absence of the author, by the Chairman, Colonel the 
Hon. Sidney Peel. The suggestion made in the paper was that a 
neutralised zone should be created on the Rhine frontier between France 
and Germany. Sir Maurice de Bunsen, Miss Edith Durham, Mr. 
George Saunders, Captain Whitefoord, and Mr. R. F. Young took 
part in the discussion. It was pointed out that a conflict between 
Germany and France need not necessarily arise on the frontier, but 
might e.g. be concerned with Poland. The Chairman, in his closing 
remarks, subjected the paper, with the views of which he was in 
complete disagreement, to exceedingly trenchant criticism. 

On April 4th, Mr. W. T. Layton gave an address on the “ Financial 
and Economic Activities of the League of Nations.” Lord Robert 
Cecil presided. The unfavourable comparison which had been made 
between the League and the Inter-Allied Councils the speaker con- 
sidered unfair. The latter took a considerable time to become really 
efficient organisations, though they possessed the advantage of a 
common objective. The Inter-Allied Councils had, in Mr. Layton’s 
opinion, always a dominant party, generally Great Britain, whose 
views carried the day. The question of the contributions to the 
League was next referred to, the speaker rejecting the principle of 
making the contribution proportionate to benefits received, and 
expressing the opinion that it should be based on capacity to pay. 
Mr. Layton dealt with the Brussels Conference and appeared to 
— the decision not to repeat the experiment until the question 
of reparations had been settled. He favoured the proposal that the 
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League should act as trustee of advances made to such countries as 
Austria. If control of a country’s finances was necessary, this was 
better done by a Committee of the League who looked at the problem 
from the borrower’s point of view, than by the representative of an 
individual country who was likely to take the side of the lenders. 

As to the International Corporation, this should not be in a position 
to exercise political control. If the League spent the greater part of 
its early years in perfecting its Intelligence Department it would 
achieve a good deal. 

Mr. F. N. Keen thought that if further economic conferences were 
postponed till the question of reparations was settled, we should have 
to wait a long time. He agreed with the lecturer that financial control 
of the kind entrusted to Mr. Young in Austria should be exercised by 
representatives of the League. He suggested that the League might 
consider the establishment of an ‘“‘ International Super-Bank.” 

Colonel Mance dealt mainly with the International Corporation, 
agreeing with Mr. Layton that this organisation, which he described 
as a ‘‘ Union of business men out for profit,’ should be entrusted with 
no political functions at all. After some remarks by Sir Kenneth 
Goadby on the International Labour Bureau, and by Colonel Schuster, 
who emphasised the necessity for countries represented in the League 
to show their faith in it, the discussion was continued by the Chair- 
man, Lord Robert Cecil. He hoped that the League would not 
undertake too many expensive commitments at present, such as 
running international railways or the super-bank suggested by Mr. 
Keen. He viewed the question of raising the requisite contributions 
for the League with some anxiety, and, though wishing for some 
further enlightenment as to the scope and functions of the Inter- 
national Corporation, would welcome the action of some such body 
in taking over activities which the League was not justified in under- 
taking till better established. He was nervous as to the results of 
the Genoa Conference. A conference which failed was a danger, 
and in his opinion conferences should not be called without definite 
ideas of what was to be done. Before much progress could be made, 
the question of reparations must be settled. 

Miss Catherine Marshall differed from the Chairman as to the 
necessity for a definite programme. One of the lessons learned at 
League of Nations Conferences was the value of bringing people 
together without a definite programme. On this point the lecturer, 
in reply, agreed with Lord Robert Cecil, and pointed out that the 
agenda for the Brussels Conference was very carefully prepared. 
Preparation with an appearance of spontaneity he regarded as the 
ideal. Miss Marshall also threw out a suggestion for assessing the 
contributory nations on the basis of armament strength, which Mr. 
Layton regarded as intriguing but impracticable. It was not neces- 
sarily the fault of a country surrounded by aggressive neighbours that 
it had to keep up large armaments. 


Library. 


FurtHer Official Documents have been received from the 
Embassies or Legations of the following: Italy, Sweden, Norway, 
Netherlands, Austria, Liberia, Finland, Roumania, Panama, Bulgaria. 

The League of Nations at Geneva has sent us a complete series of 
League documents for the past year and the Procés Verbaux, the 
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Official Journal and the outstanding documents amongst the earlier 
papers, covering everything of any importance. 

The Carnegie Foundation has sent to the Institute a collection of 
publications, and gifts of books have also been gratefully received 
from Major Arthur Watts, Mr. Headlam-Morley, Mr. Temperley and 
Mr. G. P. Gooch. 

We are, as will be seen, for the first time publishing reviews of 
books, and it is hoped that in the future notices by competent 
authorities of works dealing with foreign countries and questions of 
international interest will become a permanent and valuable feature 
of the Journal. 

Members, who find it difficult to use the Library on account of 
residence at a distance, are invited to apply for the loan of any book 
or document on international affairs of which they are in need, when, 
if possible, it will be forwarded to them. 


Report on Foreign Affairs. 


Members who have not as yet received this valuable Report, 
produced by the Empire Parliamentary Association and issued as a 
supplement to the Journal of the Institute, are reminded that if they 
wish to do so they should apply to the Secretary of the Institute, 
Malet Street, London, W.C.1. As was fully explained in the 
“ Editorial” of the first issue of the Journal, in January of this year, 
the Report can only be issued to members who undertake to treat 
it as confidential, and a form to be signed for this purpose will be sent 
immediately upon application to the Secretary. 


The Annual General Meeting. 


It has been decided that the Annual General Meeting on July 11th 
shall be held in the rooms of the Institute, and it is hoped that a 
large number of members will take this opportunity of visiting the 
premises. The programme of the meeting will be circulated later; 
it is proposed that after the formal proceedings have terminated a 
conversazione shall be held and refreshments will be provided. 

In view of the fact that many members will be visiting the Institute 
for the first time on this occasion, it is thought that the following 
particulars may be of use: 


Nearest Tube Stations. 
Goodge Street (Hampstead and Highgate Tube); 4 minutes’ walk. 
Russell Square (Piccadilly Railway); 5 minutes’ walk. 
British Museum (Central London Railway); 8 minutes’ walk. 
Euston Square (Metropolitan Railway); 6 minutes’ walk. 
‘Bus Routes. 
Along Oxford Street (alight at Tottenham Court Road); Nos. 7, 8, 17, 19, 
23, 25, 38, 48, 73. 
Along Tottenham Court Road (alight at Goodge Street); Nos. 1, 14, 24, 29, 73. 
Along Southampton Row (alight at Imperial Hotel, Russell Square); Nos. 44, 


68, 77. 


For the exact position of the Institute in relation to these detaiis, 
see the plan on the back of the Journal. 
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FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 


At the Royal Society of Arts, 10 John Street, Adelphi, at 8.15 p.m. 
Tuesday, May 23rd. ‘‘ The International Court of Justice.” By the Rt. Hon. 
Lorp Puruumorg, P.C., D.C.L. 
June 13th. ‘‘ The Genoa Conference.’? Mr. Wizson Harrrs will open 
the discussion. 


June 27th. ‘‘ France in relation to International Affairs.” By M. 
ABEL CHEVALLEY. 
At the Institute, Malet Street, W.C.1 at 8.15 p.m. 


Tuesday, July 1lth. General Meeting and Reception. 


Informal Growp Meeting at the Institute, Malet Street, W.C.1. at 
8.15 p.m. 


Tuesday, May 30th. Austria and the Succession States. Group led by Dr. 
R. W. Seton-Watson. 

Note—Members are reminded that the groups attending the 
informal meetings must necessarily be small, and those desiring to 
join either the above group or the Near East Group (the meetings 
of which will be announced later) or to suggest the formation of other 
groups, are requested to send their names and suggestions to the 


Secretary, British Institute of International Affairs, Malet Street, 
W.C. 1. (Tel., Museum 6183). 


Coffee can be obtained before these meetings from 7.45 to 8.1 


. p.m. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Institute of Historical Research, 
Sir, Malet Street, W.0.1. 
In the discussion on Mr. Fischer- Williams’ paper on March 21st, 
which the author was unfortunately unable to read and to defend in 
person, one of the numerous criticisms of his proposed neutralised 
zone between France and Germany was that a dispute between them 
need not necessarily arise on the frontier but might, for instance, be 
concerned with Poland. The objection seemed to be that in case of 
such a dispute the neutralised zone would prevent Germany from 
invading France or France from invading Germany. So far from 
being an objection, I should have considered this the strongest possible 
argument in favour of his proposal. For invasion being barred, the 
disputants would be compelled to settle their dispute by diplomacy, 
arbitration, or judicial settlement; and what more do we desire ? 
War would not, in fact, be barred by the neutral zone, but it would 
be restricted to the sea, and restricted is better than unrestricted war. 
The swollen land armaments in Europe at the present moment are due 
more than anything else to the insecurity of the lranco-German frontier. 
We might ourselves be involved in a dispute with Switzerland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary or Austria. Is it really a disadvantage 
that those disputes could not be settled by invasion, and is it really 
so irrational to seek to give France and Germany a security and 
consequently a virtuous addiction to peace and disarmament which 
we possess ourselves? The truth is that it does not matter very much 
how many international disputes there are, so long as the disputants 
cannot get at one another, and the principal cause of the rolonged 
unsettlement of Europe is the juxtaposition of France and Germany. 
Yours faithfully, 


May 1, 1922. A. F. PoLiarp. 





